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PREFATORY NOTE 


'The Editor desires to draw attention to a new and important feature 
which will be found ір the present issue of THE STUDIO YEAR Book. In 
addition to dealing with the work of English and American architects, 
he has decided to devote considerable space to the Domestic Architec- 
ture of the British Colonies, and he hopes to develop this idea so that 
each year he may be able to place before his readers a review of the most 
recent work of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. The 
Editor regrets that owing to certain unforeseen difficulties the material 
for asection on Australian Domestic Architecture could not be obtained 
in time for inclusion in the present volume ; but he is making arrange- 
ments so that in the next issue of Тне YEAR Book the subject may be 
fully dealt with. 
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COTTAGE INTERIORS AND DECORA- 
TION. BY SYDNEY R. JONES. ` 


IFE may be very pleasantly spent in a cottage, a real cottage, 
where room is sufficient but not too much, where the problems 
of financial and domestic upkeep are engrossing but not para- 
mount, where dimity curtains and chimney-corners seem to be 

peculiarly fitting, and where the homely scent of lavender and honey- 
suckle is wafted through the open casements at the appointed season. 
Here, surely, contentment and peace should reign, for few things con- 
tribute more to happiness in human life than the surroundingsin which 
it is passed. And as the external conditions under which life is spent 
influence the thought, and largely mould the character of the individual, 
so the individual is in a great degree responsible for such conditions. ۵ 
cottage, therefore, both within and without, should supply, as far as a 
dwelling can, the means for the fullest development of those who in- 
habit it, and be, as it were, 
a material expression of the 
ideas of people who are able 
to live life simply, and can be 
content with allthatlife under 
these circumstances offers. 
Inolden daysthearchitecture 
of the towns and villages of 
England rendered evident the 
character ofthe people. Their 
needs originally brought into 
being certain forms of build- 
ing that, by practice long ac- 
creditedandobserved,evolved 
traditionsin which much that 
was spiritual and moral, as 
well as material, was repre- 
sented. Thus the cottage 
homes, in common with the 
churches, town-halls, and 
manor-houses, recorded ha- . 
bits of life by their visible 
forms and features. Many 
quaint devices and interior 
fitments signify far more than 
meets the eye and often sug- 
gest an interesting sidelight 
on national, as well as per- 
sonal, history. 
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COTTAGE INTERIORS AND DECORATION 


. Those who live in cottages at the present time аге not all peasants of the 


soil. The word “cottage” consequently has a wider meaning now than 


- formerly, and the uses of the type of building which this word implies 
` have become moreextended. While time has brought about this change, 


the purpose of these buildings remains unaltered. They should still be, 
as far as possible, the embodiment of human ideas ; for the principles 
that guided those who made cottage homes in earlier days, and brought 
the stamp of man’s personality to material things, have stood the'test of 
moving centuries and still hold good for all who would now build up a 


` habitation of their own. 


Every scheme of decoration, be it great or small, or of an internal or 
external nature, should present one harmonious whole, with each com- 
ponent part right for its place and in its place. This is an old artistic 


truth that has come down through the ages, and by its operation the | 


world has been enriched with countless treasures. Old English houses 
and cottages reveal the prin- 
ciple set forth, no less than 
the Gothic cathedrals об 
France or the decorative 
triumphs of the Italian | 
masters. Cottage interiors 
of to-day, therefore, must 


thoughtfulness, be honest in | = 
design, and show that just اټ‎ 
adaptation of part to part ~~ 


the smallest dwelling. ` 
Modern houses and cot- | 
tages do not always provide | 
the means for successful ^ 
schemes of internal decora- : 
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tural fittings are frequently | 
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COTTAGE INTERIORS AND DECORATION 
buildings, can only be removed with great difficulty and at prohibitive 
cost. Thus all who hope to make their dwelling-house a home, a 
place where comfort and peace may be felt and as full of pleasant- 
ness as may be, first of all have to decide what manner of building 
coincides with their ideas. This decision made, the prime difficulty is 
tofind it. Diligent search often brings no satisfactory result, and those 
who really have a care for their future home cannot do better than 
build what they actually require. By so doing the basis is laid for those 
interior effects that have been pictured in the mind. 
Many things have to be considered when cottage equipment is the 
theme, and practical matters occupy an important place. People who 
spend their lives in cottages obviously wish to live in a small way, and 
be freed as far as possible from the minor worries of domestic labour. 
Cottages should be planned and fitted in such a manner that only a 
minimum amount of work is necessary for their proper upkeep. This 
question has a more im- 
portant bearing upon the 
ultimate artistic result 
than may at first appear. 
Rooms and  fitments 
should be placed where 
they can be most con- 
veniently used. 'The kit- 
chen should benear tothe 
room in which meals are 
taken; a fitted dresser 
should not be far away 
from the dining-table ; 
the disposition of many 
other details is deter- 
mined Ьу practical use, 
and the internal and ex- 
ternal appearances of the 
building are consequently 
largely governed by the 
plan. Utility,again, unites 
with art in many other 
ways. For instance, dull 
‚ black iron, or wooden 
door-latches and stair- 
rods are far more suitable 
— for cottages, and require 
мо ботен. ---. 2 ----- - J less attention, than those 
of polished metal. Stained 
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COTTAGE INTERIORS AND DECORATION 
woodwork, that re- 
veals the natural 
grain, always looks 
well, whereas painted 
СИ woodwork constantly 
‚ needs cleaning and 
| the paint must be 
periodically renewed. 
Plain skirtings, ap- 
propriate floors and 
fireplaces, and an ab- 
sence of complicated 
mouldings and cornices that merely harbour dust, will all contribute to 
the good effect of a cottage interior and tend to simplify domestic work. 
The structural parts of cottage interiors have first to be taken into con- 
sideration. They are those factors of the building proper that are always 
visible, and belong to the province ofthe architect. Floors, walls, and ceil- 
ings come within this category. Floors usually have to be constructed 
of deal, it being the cheapest serviceable material. Oak floors, though 
morc costly, are to be preferred before all others. They have fine wear- 
ing qualities and an appearance unmatched by cheaper wood. Floors 
laid with tiles or quarries are suitable for halls, kitchens, and similar 
apartments. Very fitting are the old-fashioned red quarries whose warm 
bright colours are enhanced by light dividing mortar-joints. Excellent 
tiles can be procured nowadays; they are made in many colours and 
offer great scope for the play of individual fancy. Green and soft black 
are two colours that may be cited as giving satisfactory effects for floors. 
And, next, as to the treatment of walls. Nearest to the ground are the 
skirtings. They can 
bemadeofwoodand,  .. 
incottages,should not .': 
be high. The upper 
edgesare best finished 
with plain rounds, 
chamfers, ог other 
simple shapes that 
prevent the settle- 
ment of dust. When 
quarries or tiles are 
used for flooring 16 15 
advisable to build the 
skirtings with similar — :-'— mx 
materials;theyshould — i AUS IU A SEE 
project as little as | CASEMENT WINDOW WITH PLAIN BRICK MULLIONS 
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COTTAGE INTERIORS AND DECORATION 


possible from the walls. The actual walls offer many opportunities for 
decoration. If they are to be papered the final effects will be determined 
by the choice and taste of the occupier of the cottage. But at the present 
time coloured plaster walls are more in favour than papered ones, a 
fashion supported by both wisdom and artistic propriety. It is therefore 
necessary to secure plastering of a texture and finish that will be agree- 
able to look upon. That delightful variety of surface that is common 
to old internal-plastering is strangely absent from most modern work. 
The merit of the earlier plastering 1s explained by the fact that cen- 
turies ago the qualities of plaster were appreciated and its just uses 
understood. A material that is plastic and granular by nature has charac- 
teristics of its own which should be thoroughly comprehended by those 
who use it. It was by their knowledge of this truth, and the well-consi- 
dered use of the medium in which they worked, that the old plasterers 
achieved success in all they undertook, from plain walling to modelled 
enrichments, cornices, and STE 

ceilings. Modern plaster- 
work is often as bad asit can 
be. A dead mechanicalfinish 
robs it of all interest. The 
moulded work, true and ac- 
curate, suggests wood,stone, 
or cast-iron rather than a 
pliant, granular substance. 
Workmen must not always 
be blamed for this unsatis- 
factory state of affairs. 6 
faultisnot wholly theirs. If, 
by proper instruction, they 
are guided aright they fre- _ 
quently surprise by the good 
quality of their work. A 
demand for plaster-work 
that is characterized by the 
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COTTAGE INTERIORS AND DECORATION 

of colours is to be avoided. Very happy interior effects are secured 
when one colour only is used throughout the house,and no better colour 
is to be found than that known as * Caen Stone." ⁄ 

The system of covering walls with wood has been employed in England 
for many centuries, and oak-panelled roomsareto be numbered among our 
most precious heritages of the past. Although oak is now scarce and 
expensive, the method involved has much to recommend it and cheaper 
kinds of wood can be used with good effect. The advantages of panelled 
rooms are many. They are always pleasant to the eye, and they impart a 
sense of warmth and comfort. Moreover, after the initial cost has been 
met, no further charges of upkeep are necessary if the wood has been 
properly treated. Inexpensive panelling, erected by a country builder 
at a cost of less than £10, is shown in the illustration on page 5. А pine- 
wood dado is another form of wall-covering that may be employed with 
economy and advantage. Hangings, reminiscent of tapestry, and dried 
rushes are two other suitable materials for the adornment of walls. 
Cottage ceilings do not call for very special mention. It is best if cornices 
be omitted entirely. If they appear at all they should be of simple 
section, and, as aforementioned, have that true character which belongs 
to plaster-work. Plaster ornamentation may enrich the ceiling, but the 
utmost restraint should be observed in the use of it. Nomoresatisfactory 
ceiling decoration has ever been devised than that produced by the old 
method of leaving exposed the wooden beams and joists. Fortunately, 
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COTTAGE INTERIORS AND DECORATION 
this method is still practicable for modern cottages, as several of the 
accompanying drawings show. 

The most appropriate doors for cottages belong to the class known as 
ledged and braced. Thebattens, that is tosay the upright timbers, should 
be no more in number than is necessary for adequate strength. Two 
examples of ledged doors are illustrated on pages 2 and 4. The common 
doors of four, six, or eight panels are not suitable for cottages, and it is 
better to use those constructed with two upright, or three oblong, 
panels (p. 6). All doors naturally look best when made of oak, neither 
stained nor varnished, but coloured deal will give good results. Necessary 
fittings, in the shape of strap-hinges, latches, and bolts, will enhance 
the decorative effect if they are well and serviceably fashioned, and bear 
thetruemark of thecraftsman. Most of them will come from the black- 
smith's anvil and will be painted black. Quaint in their suggestion of 
old-time memory are the door-fasteners made entirely of wood, small 
things that impart distinction to familiar features. Now, after years of 
disuse, they are being employed again ; on page 7 are given examples 
of a wooden latch, handle, and button. 

Of the several Jinds of windows used in English houses the casement 
variety is best for small buildings. Leaded lights are most to be desired ; 
but, if expense prohibits the use of them, the glazing bars can be made ' 
of wood. Stone mullions are costly to build and, for that reason, are not 
often seen in modern cottages where wooden mullions are the general 
rule. Attention is called to the casement window. here reproduced 
(p. 7). In this instance the mullions have been built with plain un- 


moulded bricks, an ex- 
Š № / 
ç Ау 1 
SW 7 
N > ш uis 1 


periment that has proved 
successful. The good qua- 
lities of the bricks are ex- 


and, needless to observe, S - 


painting will ever be ne- 
cessary with this type.of 
window. The snug win- 
dow-seats, such as may be- 
seen in old farmhouses and 
cottages, suggest ideas for 
present work, They are 
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within the thickness of < 
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: by. But if seats cannot be fitted 
КА : within our narrow modern walls, 
Ро SS similar features can be secured by 
eed x the exercise of a little ingenuity on 
FOR the part of the designer. А window 

and seat, set back in a recess, are 
exemplified on page 8. Another 
convenient form of window-seat, 
in this case attached to the space 
below the window, is included in 
. the living-room interior (p. 9). A 
certain poetic sentiment is asso- 
ciated with the subject of the fire- 
place. Fireplaces have always been 
regarded as centres round which 
SIMPLE BRICK AND TILE FIREPLACE the home-life circled. Our fore- 
fathers took pains to render them important and worthy. Consequently 
they afford some of the most picturesque features of internal decoration 
that have been bequeathed to us from former times, and the open fire- 
placesare outstanding. Originally they were of enormous size, and deep 
in their recesses on a winter's night the country people sat when their 
daily toil was over. The fire burned on an open hearth, and the smoke 
was carried through a great chimney that ran straight upwards to the 
openair. Unfortunately the method of construction that was employed 
was particularly favourable for down draughts, and history does not re- 
cord how often the occupants of the ingle were smoked out of their 
retreat. Therefore, although the utmost advantage may be taken of the 
picturesque suggestion that the old open fireplace offers, it is important 
that the chimney shall not  - 
smoke. Large fireplace open- 
ings are always attended 
with certain elements of risk 
in this respect. It is conse- 
quently wisest to keep the 
openings reasonably small in 
size when they are built in 
inexpensive cottages. The 
drawing on page 13 illus- 
trates an open deeem de-- 
en inthespirit 
of the old examples, and so 
constructed that the smoke : 
danger has been overcome ИП 11١ ١١١۶ 4 
without detracting from the 
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COTTAGE INTERIORS AND DECORATION 


In addition to other pieces of furniture—wooden beds, settles, tables, 
chests, and the like—many small details call for thought before the 
schemeiscomplete. Artificiallighting should be adequate, yet delicately 
shaded from the eyes. Shapely fittings of every kind can now be bought 
ormade. A staircase light, attached to a newel, is given as an example 
(p. 19). Quaint, old-fashioned lanterns, fitted with horn, are still to be 
obtained in country towns. One such is shown by the drawing printed 
on page 19. It may be illuminated with candles, oil, or electric light. 
Pitchers and jugs (p. 20) and pots, the native work of England and 
other countries, all have their proper uses in cottages. They can be 
bought at the Peasant Artshops, village stores, and sundry places. Many 
are distinguished by their beautiful shapes and colours. Earthenware 
pitchers are still commonly used in Cornwall and a specimen is shown 
on page 20. The dull outside surface is light brown in colour, while 
theinsideisfaced with 
shiny brown glaze. 
Green glass bottles, - 
similartotheoneillus- | 
trated on page 20, are 
neither rare nor difh- 
cult to obtain. Other 
utensils for daily use, . 
suchasthepepper,salt, 
and mustard pots, are 
hereshown; whilethe 
dinner service, or the. 
bedroom water-jugs, 
will claim the atten- 
tion. One place here 
| and one place there 
e wil yield a little 
towards the equip- 
-ment of the home 
until the end in view 
is reached, and the 
cottage pictured in 
the mind becomes an >. 
actuality. And then, 
if choice and taste 
have been exercised 
with knowledge and 
S: judgment, the collec- 
- tive result will have а 
unity а 15 good. 
3 : 
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BRITISH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


EW professions have suffered more from the general upheayal 
due to the war than that of architecture, and more especially 
those members of it who have hitherto devoted themselves en- 
tirely to work of a domestic character. Yet in spite of the 

dearth of activity in this direction we are enabled to show in these pages 
a number of illustrations of houses which have been recently erected, 
or are about to be erected, and which possess considerable interest as 
evidences of sound contemporary work. Before describing these in de- 
tail attention may be drawn to the increasing thought architects are 
giving to the open-air room, either in the form of a complete compart- 
ment open on the south side, a loggia, or even a veranda. In America 
and in most of the British Colonies considerable attention has always 
been given to this particular feature. But it is only within the last ten 
years that people in England have awakened to the fact that, provided 
you are protected from the cold winds and rain, it is possible to live in 
the open air during the daytime for nearly six months out of the year ; 
while the.more spartan may even sleep under these conditions without 
harm or discomfort ; onthe contrary, the hygienic advantages, especially 
in the case of children, are beyond question. It 15, of course, of the ut- 
most importance that the room should have a favourable aspect, so that 
the maximum amount of sun can be obtained together with protection 


from the cold winds. In several of the illustrations here the open-air ` 


room appears in one form or another, and in tbe planning of some of 
the houses, the architects have shown considerable ingenuity in pro- 
viding for this feature, the advantages of which are obvious. 
Аз a frontispiece to our illustrations a reproduction in colours is given 
of the Inner Hall of a house which has been recently built at Ottershaw 
in Surrey. The house is characteristic of a style which the architect, 
Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott, has adopted and developed with success, and is 
essentially English in conception. The hall shown here represents the 
main living-room, having at one end a dining recess and at the other a 
gallery accommodating a grand piano. Old oak for the roof timbers bas 
` been used with pleasing effect, while the general scheme of decoration 
gives to this interior an air of dignity and repose. ; 
The site of the small house in Kent (p. 29), designed by Mr. J. Gordon 
Allen, slopes down to the south, and to obtain the croquet lawn seen in 
the sketch it was necessary to excavate half the lawn, the surplus soil 


being used to level up the remaining half. Strict economy and a desire ` 


for sunshine in the rooms influenced the planning. 'The accommodation 


provided consists of а sitting-hall with fireplace, a drawing-room con- 
taining an ingle-nook built of brick, and a large drawing-room giving 
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BRITISH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
access to a veranda from which a ftted workshop is approached. On 
the first floor are five bedrooms, a number of cupboards, and a house- 
maid'scloset. Thelocal bricks, being of an indifferent colour, are covered 
with rough-cast, excepting the chimney-stacks, where selected bricks 
have been used. The roofing tiles are of local manufacture, and the 
local blacksmith is responsible for the gutter brackets. All the windows 
are fitted with leaded lights. 

The bungalow at Llantrisant (p. 30), by the same architect, being 
situated in a very exposed position, has the external walls rendered with 
smooth cement. The roof and chimney-tops are tiled ; the windows 
have metal casements with leaded lights. It will be seen from the 
ground-floor plan that both the dining-room and drawing-room contain 
ingle fireplaces, built of red brick and fitted with seats. Besides the 
three bedrooms on the ground floor, there are useful boxrooms in the 
roof. It is interesting to note that this admirably planned bungalow 
cost, approximately, £700. 

* Greenlands," Ashorne, Warwickshire (p. 31), has been almost 
entirely rebuilt under the direction of Mr. C. М. С. Armstrong. 
Originally а workman's cottage, it was not improved about ten years 
ago by some villa-like additions. The plans given here show that only 


- portions of the original walls in the centre have been retained ; the old 


Hat slate roof was remoyed, and a higher one substituted and covered 
with thick old tiles. Casement windows have taken the place of sash 
glass expanses.; the walls have been rough-casted and broken-colour 
bricks employed on the chimney-stacks. The small gabled porch is 
faced with elm. boards, left rough from the saw. Internally the house 


- has been replanned to meet the growing demand for small, compact 


country houses, with all modern conveniences, such as electric light, .. 
radiators, sanitary work, etc. The principal ground-floor rooms have 
oak floors, doors, skirtings, etc., while prominent features are the open 


fireplaces built up in narrow Dutch bricks and-tilework. The. house - 


stands fairly high and, facing almost due south, looks out upon an old - 
brick-walled rose garden, with a tennis court оп a lower level. Hunt- - 
ing stables and a garage have been erected at the back. == 
“The Coppice,” Weybridge (р. 32), designed by Messrs: Castle and 
Warren, has been built on the St. George's Hills, a district which con- ` 


tains many excellent examples of the work of these architects. In this “` 
- case the materials used have been carefully chosen in order to secure a ` - 
- quiet, simple effect. The timbering is of solid oak, adzed, and left its 
natural colour. The windows are simple iron casements, glazed in 
- leaded divisions ; while the bricks are of a mottled character with - 
. occasional stone and flint introductions. Internally the house is planned 
` with three reception-rooms and a half-timbered hall on the ground floor, ` 


and seven bedrooms on the upper floor. Another interesting example 
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of the work of the same architects is the dining-room at “ Weyton,” 
Weybridge, reproduced here in colours. This room has been designed 
to receive old furniture of the cottage type. The walls are timbered-out 
in oak, left its natural colour and adzed, while the intervening spaces 
are filled with stucco, roughly trowelled. The general effect is that of a 
farmhouse living-room, of which so many charming old examples are 
to be found ; but in this case certain omissions were necessary without 
detriment to the general scheme. For instance, modern conditions and 
requirements do not always admit of the introduction of brick or stone 
floors’; while the window space in bygone days was generally limited, 
mainly on account of prohibitive restrictions which no longer exist. In 
some districts, even to-day, the by-laws relative to windows will not 
allow the architect or his client complete freedom. But in this case the 
long, low bay-window carries on the old feeling and gives an efficiency ` 
of light. The room enjoys an uninterrupted view of a very charming 
garden laid out by architects. 

The previous issue of this Year Book contained some interior views of · 
Hawling Manor, Andoversford. On page 35 we show one of the bed- 
rooms, designed and carried out by Mr. H. C. Cleaver. The house is 
an old stone building erected during the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and in the restoration of the interior the dignified style of that 
period has been closely followed. = 8 | 
Westbury Lodge, Pinner (p. 36), is a modern house, but the owner 
decided to abolish all the internal trimmings that usually do duty as 
decoration and to have the rooms panelled in oak. As will be seen in 
our illustrations of the dining-room and entrance ball, the style has 
been to a large extent influenced by Elizabethan work. The oak, which 
is Austrian; is of particularly good quality, and all the panelling: is solid, 
the mouldings being pinned together with oak pins. It is all handwork, 
left from the tool and untouched by sandpaper or other finishing. The ` 
- carved panels represent subjects of personal interest to the owner and 
his family and need not be described here. А secret panel in one of the 


rooms gives the idea of the proverbial skeleton. The whole of the work, | 


- including the carving, the buffet, and the sideboard, has been executed - 
- by Mr. W. Buttrum, of Hillingdon, under the direct supervision of the. - 
architect, Mr. A. Harry Heron, who made clay models ofallthedetails. _ 
A. particularly charming residence for an artist is that at Hornchurch ` ` 
belonging to Mr. Richard Garbe (p. 37); designed by Mr. A. Harry ` 

Heron. It is interesting to note that the work was carried out without 
_а contractor, the owner engaging the workmen, under а foreman, and 
purchasing the materials. This naturally entailed very careful drawings - 
- and close supervision, but the final result was entirely satisfactory. The 
plan of the house is very simple, a large well-lighted living-room, floored 
with oak and with a red tile surround, being the principal internal 
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BRITISH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
feature. The red brick walls show as a frieze above the picture-rail, 


"while the stone brackets and other details have been carved by Mr. 


Garbe or by his pupils. The owner has also carved the designs which 
appear on the front of the house, and sundry places for birds to nest have 
been contrived. ۵ covered cloister, bordering on a paved Dutch court- 
yard, leads to the studio, which is detached from the house. The garden, 
though not very large, contains a pond where wild life is allowed full 
freedom. 

On previous occasions houses designed by Mr. Walter E. Hewitt and 
erected in the Wimbledon district have appeared in these pages. That 
illustrated on page 38 represents an excellent type of suburban resi- 
dence. Unpretentious, yet not devoid of character, it suggests roomi- 
ness and solid comfort. : 

The thatched cottage at Prestwood, Buckinghamshire (p. 39), by 
Messrs. Kemp and How, has been erected in an exposed position on 
the Chiltern Hills-and was planned with the idea of dispensing with a 
domestic servant. The exterior walls are of multi-coloured bricks, the 
half-timbering is of solid oak, while the roof is thatched with Norfolk 
reeds. The woodwork, both inside and out, has been stained to save the 
expense of painting. _ 

Messrs. Kemp and How were faced with a difficult proposition when 
they undertook the alterations and additions at ** Beltwood," Sydenham 
Hill (p. 40). This house was originally built about sixty years ago, 
and before the present alterations were made it was not only extremely 


. ugly, both inside and outside, but in addition it was most inconvenient. 


In the first place the rooms were badly situated, very high and ill-pro- 


- pertioned, and the main entrance and kitchen were placed on the south 


elevation, making it impossible to obtain any privacy in the gardens. 
The chief problems to solve tberefore were the removal of the main 
entrance to the west front, and the bringing of the different rooms into 
their proper positions. The former drawing-room has been converted 
into a large lounge hall ; the dining-room (formerly the kitchen), the 


- new drawing-room, and the library are all arranged to face south, and 


have French casement windows leading on to a raised paved and turfed 
terrace, To reduce the appearance of the height of the rooms on the 
ground floor the ceilings have been either coved or vaulted and enriched 
with modelled plaster-work. The dining-room and library are panelled 
in mahogany, the hall and drawing-room in white wood, the panels of 
the latter being filled in with silk and the chimney-piece constructed in 
satinwood. The external walls, previously of yellow stock bricks, have 
been faced with white cement, and the roofs are covered with stone 


slates. | 


` А special feature of the house at Moseley, Worcestershire, designed by 


Mr. Owen P. Parsons, which is reproduced here in colours, is that all 
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the principal rooms on the ground and first floors have either a south 
or south-west aspect. The elevations are simply treated, the facings of 
the lower portions of the external walls and all the chimneys being of 
two-inch Old English facing-bricks, in mixed colours ; while the upper 
parts are of. Old Colley Weston hanging stone slates, in sizes varying 
between twenty inches and six inches in length, and of random widths. 
The roofs are covered with old tiles. The entrance doorways and win- 
dows are of moulded grey Forest of Dean stone, and the half-timbering 
is of solid adzed and framed English oak. The ground floor and that of 
the corridor and landing are of Austrian oak, wax-polished, while the 
same material has been used for the staircase archways. The dining- 
room, billiard-room, hall, and staircase are all panelled in oak, which has 
also been employed for the ground-floor doors. Most of the ceilings in 
the principal rooms are of ornamental plaster and some have oak beams. 
On the ground floor. are a large hall, lounge, dining-room, billiard-room, 
and a long corridor hall. The kitchens, etc., are in a separate wing. 
The accommodation on the first floor comprises the five principal bed- 
rooms, a dressing-room, two bathrooms, and two servants’ bedrooms 
(in separate part of the house). The grounds, which cover about two 
acres, have been laid out from the designs of thearchitect with flower 
gardens, pergolas, terraces, etc., a kitchen garden, tennis court, and bowl- 
ing green. 

Few districts within easy reach of London have developed so rapidly 
in recent years as Gerrard's Cross, in Buckinghamshire. Many excellent 
houses which have appeared in these pages have been erected there, and 


we are reproducing this year two more; both of which are interesting. ` 


** Bull Mead” (p. 43), by Messrs. Wood, Sarvis and Muir, is situated 


оп a level site except on the north and east sides, where the ground falls _ 


away very rapidly down to a valley. The exterior walls are faced with 
local red and mottled bricks. For the tile-hanging very fine old tiles 
have been secured, while the roof is covered with specially made hand- 
made tiles. The outside woodwork is of English oak, Internally the 
spacious corridors form a distinct feature of the plan. The staircase is 
of wainscot oak of somewhat heavy scantlings. “The rooms throughout 
the house are eight feet high. The garden aspect from the balconies is 
due south, the large balcony over the loggia, seen in one of our illustra- 
tions, being intended for sleeping outside during the summer. 

In the second house at Gerrards’ Cross, “ Dirry Mor” (pp. 44 to 46), 
the object of the architects, Messrs. Unsworth and Triggs, was to carry 
out the wishes of their client by producing a building which, as far as 
possible, should closely follow the traditions of the best Tudor work. 
For this purpose old timbers were procured from many parts of the 
country. The whole of the flooring in‘the house is of old oak timbers, 
and the roofs are covered with old stone slates, laid in diminishing 
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courses. Allthe chimneys are of specially moulded red bricks. We give 
here four exterior views of this charming residence, and it is interesting 
to note that the garden front shows a gable of one of the bedrooms 
which has an open timber гооЁ, lit by the upper window seen in the 
photograph. Of the four interior views, the drawing-room fireplace 
has been executed in plaster, marble, and steel by Mr. Bankart, who also 
modelled the ceiling of the living-room. The view of the visitor's bed- 
room shows the fireplace (formed out of old timbers, roughly hewn), 
also the large timber trusses supporting the roof and the ceiling, which 
has been taken right up to the ridge of the roof. Onthe following page 
we illustrate a group of gardeners' cottages belonging to the same house. 
The gatebouse at Sion House (p. 46) consists of a central carriage 
drive with a kitchen on one side and a scullery on the other. Access to 
the first floor is obtained by means of a staircase leading out of the 
scullery, and above there are three bedrooms. f 
The house near Haslemere, seen in our illustration in colours, was 2150 = 
designed by Messrs. Unsworth and Triggs. The brickwork was treated, - 
as far as possible, according to Tudor traditions, the copings, finials and 
chimneys being of specially made bricks, and in the treatment of the. 
latter every effort was made to obtain variety. Patterns of blue-header 
bricks, flared іп the kiln, give texture to the brickwork surfaces. ‘The 
windows are mostly built of warm-coloured Ham Hill stone and of teak, 


"which harmonizes better with the brickwork than does painted wood. 


On the ground floor are the hall, the large drawing-room, the dining- 
room, the morning-room, the study, and the usual offices ; while above 
there are fourteen bedrooms and dressing-rooms on the first and second. 
floors. We would mention that the drawing from which our reproduc- . 
tion was made is now on view at the Royal Academy Exhibition. ` ` 


The gardens at Walhampton Park, near Lymington, which are very - | 


extensive, have undergone considerable alteration during the last five | 


` years under the direction of Mr. Thomas Mawson, and much still re- 


mains to be done; inthemeanwhilefurther operations are postponed until. 
the end of the war. The work already carried out includes new drives, = 
an architecturally enclosed carriage court, and the cloisters, of whichwe _ 
give two illustrations (рр. so and 51). A new terrace-has also been 
built on the south front and part of this is indicated in the third view 
(p- 49), which shows the partly completed fountain. In the landscape 
part of theschemethere have been considerable alterations and extensions 
to the walks, Jawns, and shrubberies. Here every care has been bestowed ` 
on the preservation of the beautiful old timber, which includes many 
specimen Пех of great age and size. Later it is proposed to form a new | 
kitchen garden, with ranges of glass-houses, and also to lay out a new ` 
rose garden, plans for which were completed some years ago. The resi- 
dence has recently been enlarged by Mr. Edmund Fisher, Architect. 
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BRITISH DECORATION. NOTES ON 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


N the design by Mr. H. Davis Richter for a boudoir which is 
reproduced here in colours (p. ss), the architectural basis has 
been reduced to the most simple structural terms ; the four walls کد‎ 
meet the floor and ceiling without any unnecessary or ornamental | ТЯ 

detail, Upon this almost primitive foundation an individual scheme of : 
decoration has been built up maintaining the simplicity of the archi- و‎ E 
tectural work, but infusing a sense of dainty fancy and chaste refine- 
ment ; in short, creating a fit environment for а lady’s use. The colour- 
scheme adopted is a harmony of silver-grey, ranging from pure white 
to warm black, arranged in definite periods. The coldness and formality 
is relieved by, and contrasted with, telling notes of bright, pure colour— 
blue, emerald green, and amber. The plaster walls have been covered 
with a grey, coarse canvas, thus giving a texture unobtainable by other 
means ; the decoration is painted upon this in tempera colour. The 
furniture is of black lacquer, with silver mounts. 

The admirable design for а dining-room frieze, shown on page 59, is 
by Mr. George Rushton, Principal of the Municipal School of Art at 
Ipswich. Itisfivefeet high, paintedin tempera, and surmounts a panelled 
wall. If somewhat conventional in feeling the treatment is entirely the ` 
artist's own. The colours have been kept light and harmonious, giving 
a pleasing and restful effect so desirable in this form of decoration. Mr. 
Morton Nance's naval designs are invariably interesting, if only for the 
sound draughtsmanship they display. They possessa picturesque cha- 
racter which in less capable hands might easily degenerate into the com- 
monplace. “The Anchor's Weighed” (p. 61) is one of the artist's 
most successful efforts in this form of decoration. | 

А few months ago there were shown at the Rowley Gallery, in London, 
some panels executed in stained wood from pictures by Mr. Brangwyn, 
Mr. W. A. Chase, and others. These panels were the result of a series 
of experiments carried out by Mr. A. J. Rowley, and it must beadmitted 
that they possess real decorative value and promise interesting develop- 
ments. It can hardly be claimed that we have here an entirely new art 
or medium ; but that the panels represent an arresting and artistically 
3 important development in the art of wood inlay or marquetry must be 
З -admitted. Our illustrations оп pages 62 and 63, more especially the 
ха опе іп colours, will give our readers а very fair idea ої the decorative 
effect to be obtained Бу the medium. The judicious selection of the 
woods, more particularly with respect to the grains, plays an important 5 
part in the scheme, and it is remarkable how skilfully Mr. Rowley has 5 
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adapted the markings of the grains in the rendering of the original de- 
sign. Tt is, of course, only a certain type of picture which lends itself to 
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š BRITISH DECORATION 
successful reproduction in this manner, and under any circumstances 
considerable freedom must be allowed to the craftsman both in respect 
to colour and design. With their rich, full colour and breadth of decora- 
tive treatment, Mr. Brangwyn's works could hardly be surpassed for the 
purpose, and we notice that the most successful panels so far have been 
based on his designs. We shall watch the progress of this new phase of 
decorative art with interest. - 
'The four wallpaper designs shown on page 65 do not call for specia 
mention. Of the three windows by Mr. T. S. Brydone (p. 66), the 
two small lights were designed for a school and have painted work only 
ой the flesh and ribbon. The same remark applies to the staircase win- 
dow—* Industry alone is Wealth "—where the glass is mostly in whites 
and low tones, the dress being partly in Venetians and antiques. Readers 
‘of Tur Srupro YEAR Book are familiar with the work in stained glass 
of Mr. Alexander Gascoyne, four windows by whom are reproduced 
in colours on page 67. They show а strong feeling for decoration and 
colour, the “Henry VIII" panel being particularly successful in this 
respect. Mr. Andrew Stoddart's work often reaches a high standard, ` 
and his window, “ Gather ye Roses" (p. 69), is a really fine achieve- 
ment. The figure is excellent and the simple pattern of the background 
shows commendable restraint. The design for a nursery panel by H. M. 
"Travers, оп the same page, is well suited for its purpose. (|| 22% 
The work of Mr. Baillie Scott is always worthy of careful study, for it | 
is invariably sound both as regards design and construction. The four 
pieces of furniture illustrated on pages 7o and 71 are executed in 
- mahogany, withsomeinlaiddecoration. Inthedressing-table the central 
mirror is flanked by two boxes, divided into small compartments for 
| various toilet requisites. The lids of these boxes when open form trays. 
- ateach side of the table. In furniture of this kind the principal beauty ` 
SEES lies in the quality of the wood ; the general outlines have therefore. been 
- kept as simple as possible, and the severity of appearance thus suggested _ 
- is less noticeable in the actual furniture than in the illustrations, where " 
SS - the quality of the wood cannot be adequately reproduced. The furniture ` 
E ` has been made in the workshops of Messrs. Story, of Kensington. = = -- 
Very different in character from the furniture just mentioned is the || 
` dressing-table designed by Miss Jessie Bayes (p. 73). Here the colour- 
` scheme is green, black, and gold, the plain surface of the table top being = 
- green and the rest black. The decorations are on a black ground, but | 
painted over gold, so that gold outlines and patterns run through the 
whole scheme, and the general tendency of the colours is towards a pale 
= — flame with the gold shining through. The mirror frame Ваза convol- — - 
222002 > -vulus е closely patterned on gold, with the black background 
filling up the interstices ; while the drawers are of plain burnished gold. | 
|. Тһе room in which the dressing-table stands is decorated in the same — | 
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BRITISH DECORATION x 
scheme, with pale grey walls and black pilasters, gold capitals support- 
ing a frieze of flame-coloured figures on a black ground. The princi- 
pal decorative feature of the room is the deep bay-window, panelled 
in burnished gold and fitted with curved window-seats, and supporting 
the ceiling by slim pillars of green and gold. Miss Bayes is now engaged 
upon a few chairs which will complete the decorative scheme of the 
room. 
On page 72 is illustrated a clock-case designed and carved in Austrian 
oak by Mr. John W. Bennett, whose wood-carving is always excellent 
both in design and execution. A quaint device, depicting the fable of ` 
“The Hare and the Tortoise,” has been deftly introduced as part of 
the decoration. Another clever example of the craft is Mr. Alec 
- Miller's portrait relief in pear-wood (p. 77), in which the figure of the | 
child is rendered with remarkable dexterity. As a medium for portrai- 
ture carved wood offers interesting possibilities in the hands of so skilled | 
a craftsman as Mr. Miller. Miss Helen Langley's decorative panel 
* Autumn Morning" (p. 72) was exhibited at The Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1913. : - 
Under the direction of Mr. Edward Spencer the Artificers’ Guild con- 
-tinues to produce examples of metalwork which invariably bear the 
stamp of artistic refinement. Original in conception, Mr, Spencer's de- 
signs are yet always suited to their purpose ; while in the restraint 
which he imposes on the decoration, in the reliance he places on beauty 
of line and form and simple ornament, we recognize the true spirit of 
the master-craftsman. Moreover he is fortunate in having the co-opera- 
tion of several able and sympathetic craftsmen who execute his designs 
- withremarkable skill ; indeed, the workmanship displayed in all the pro- ` 
ductions of the Guild is beyond reproach. The five examples shown on 
pages 75 and 76 are, perhaps, not so important as those we have been | 
permitted to illustrate in previous years, yet each is worthy of careful _ 
-study. Mr. George Hart is another worker in metal who has achieved 
success, The silver hot-water urn from his own design (p. 77) has 
_ been presented to the Archdeacon.of Worcester. The loving-cup, 
-shown on the same page, was designed by the well-known architect, 
_ Mr. C. В. Ashbee; and executed.in hammered silver, richly chased, for 
. the British Chamber of Commerce, for presentation to the American 
Chamber of Commerce. ې‎ CE — 
Few English firms show more enterprise in artistic production than | 
. Messrs. Pilkington's Tile and Pottery Company ; and during the past 
year serious efforts have been made to produce effects in lustre of a | 
higher artistic value, the new developments being in the direction of 
finger-finished bowls and vases and a new type of lustre decoration 
which produces a more elusive and softer effect, and in which the | 
accidental results, inseparable from the method of firing, play a consider- 
= | | 57 
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able part, Combined with this, new methods of glazing and colouring 
have been introduced which have extended the range of effects, and 
every care has been taken so that the shape, method of decoration, 
colouring, and quality of lustre finish, shall all go rightly together to 
` producea general harmony of effect. Те coloured illustrations (p. 79) 
give an idea of the results so produced, and they show the essential 
pottery qualities which have been obtained by careful consideration of 
the qualities inherent in the materials used, and the development of 
many of these qualities during the necessary processes through which 
the ware passes. Mr. G. M. Forsyth has recently modelled a series of 
figurines for the lustre decoration, one of which is illustrated, and here, 
again, every effort is being made to develop a style of modelling and 
treatment suitable to the finished lustre decoration. The general results 
of these scientific and artistic developments have given something en- 
tirely new and.interesting in lustred pottery and have thus introduced 
a new note in ceramic art. 

On. page 81 are reproduced five characteristic pieces of " Ruskin’ 
pottery, designed and executed by Mr. W. Howson Taylor. It is not 
possible to give an adequate representation of this pottery in black-and- 
white, for it relies mostly on its original colouring and texture for any 
artistic value it possesses and for its individual character. Distinctly 
quaint and pleasant, both in colouring and treatment, is the decoration 
on the bowl by Miss Ann Macbeth (p. 78), whose name is more 
generally associated with her admirable designs for embroidery. 

The four new designs for textile fabrics shown on pages 82 and 83 are 
well thought out, while the colour-schemes, in their varied combina- 
tions, have proved successful. In dealing with this branch of industrial 
art, mention should be made of the new productions of figured velvets 
shown recently in London by Mr. Frank Warner. These constitute an 
important advance in the craft of velvet-weaving, not only promising 
most interesting developments, but also opening up a fruitful field of 
activity for designers. Briefly it may be said that these new fabrics con- 
sist of three heights of pile, whereas hitherto © pile-on-pile” velvets did 
not exceed two heights, Apparently the collection of velvets at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum contains nothing comparable to the new 
fabric, and it may therefore be accepted that this velvet, with three 
heights of pile, is the most important step in the development of silk 
velvet-weaving since the Middle Ages, It will be a source of satisfac- 
tion to those interested in tbe progress of the British silk industry 
that this notable achievement is the work of an Englishman whose 
family has had a long and honourable association with silk-weaving in 
England. Finally mention should be made of the three examples of 
embroidery by Miss Helen Paxton Brown (p. 84), excellent alike in 
colour, design, and execution. SEE 
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THE FABLE OF ' THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 


DESIGNED AND CARVED BY JOHN W. BENNETT 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN й 
CANADA. BY Е. S. BAKER, F.R.LB.A. 2 


N letting one's mind dwell upon Canadian homes, perhaps the first 
thought should be that Canada, with its limited wealth and, as yet, 
sparse population, should not in this respect be compared with 
those countries which now contain vast populations and unlimited 

wealth. For this reason simplicity rules, and perhaps the outstanding 
feature is * comfort," with a Jarge degree of good taste. 

While tbe climate of Canada—extending as the country does nearly 
four thousand miles from east to west—varies in the different parts, 
there is no district in which frost may not be encountered at some time 
during the year; consequently all permanent homes are of construction 
sufficiently heavy to exclude the extremes of weather. Brilliant sun- 
light is, however, one of the blessings of every district, and as a conse- 
quence colour forms an important element in the external and internal 
adornment of dwellings. 

As in all countries, the city house and the country house are quite 
distinct; but I think that in Canada there is less difference in this 
respect. The reason of this is probably due to the fact that Canadian 
cities are spread over large areas, and homes, instead of being built in 
continuous rows or blocks, are more frequently quite detached, and very 
often surrounded by considerable open ground. This condition, with 
the genuinely good architecture conceded to the Canadian house of 
to-day, makes for pleasant city streets with many trees and much 
green sward, with accompanying shrubbery and beds of flowers. The 
absence of fences separating the properties from the street is also dis- 
tinctive, and it is remarkable that no damage occurs to property owing 
to the omission of these barriers. The absence of the barrier is not uni- 
versal, as one occasionally finds premises quite enclosed, as in England. ` 
The use of the motor-car by the man of moderate income has brought 
about well-paved drives, in addition to foot-paths, and in many cases 
covered porte cocheres.are applied to even modest homes. 

Canada is rich in beautiful building materials and many generations will 
pass before the local demand for these exceeds thesupply. Stone adapted 
for house-building may be found in. almost every shade of colour, in- 53 
cluding a great many beautiful marbles. The exterior of the Canadian | 
home of better class, therefore, generally includes а considerable amount 
of stone-work, in fact the house is often entirely built of stone ; or it | 
may be of stone and stucco on brick walls ; or of stone and brick. To Е." 
the visiting architect ог craftsman the masonry of the houses is not Ьу жа 
any means the least interesting feature. Allimportant houses have large 
chimneys carried well up, and as the open fireplace is very popular in 
Canada, large houses usually have several chimneys. No matter what 
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: the particular style of the house may be, steep pitched roofs, covered 
B with slate, tiles, sheet metal (either copper or iron, but not sheet lead), 
j or very often wood shingles, prevail. A roof upon which snow and ice 
may lie and accumulate is not regarded with favour, the frequent result 

being damage to interior decorations. | 

Of course one of the predominant features of the Canadian home is the 
open-air veranda and sun-room, the former being a sort of wide open 
porch, seldom less than 12 feet wide, and of twice that length, and 
often, of course, much larger, having a roof supported by heavy piers 
of stone, brick, or stucco, or possibly byslarge classic columns of wood 
or stone, and frequently floored with red quarries set in Dutch way 

with wide joints, and sometimes with pattern borders. These out-of- 
door rooms are the most used in the house for several. months of the 
‚year, and needless to say are comfortably furnished, generally with 
ES _ wicker chairs, tables, couches, etc., which, in case of driving storms, are 
[SSS - quickly removed to places of shelter. Flowers, shrubs, vines, creepers, 
2555324 -~ and tropical plants in tubs add to the charm of these most necessary 
: qt. rooms. Thesun-room is a similar apartment with quite a different pur- 
pose, being entirely enclosed, as much as «possible with glass, and 
occupied as an ordinary sitting or living room at times when, on ac- 

count of the weather, the veranda 15 not available. These rooms are 
frequently used as sleeping porches, the whole being enclosed outside 
- the casements, which swing in, with metal fly-screening, a necessary 


protection against the ubiquitous mosquito. IE 
; What are the outstanding features of Canadian homes ? Wide entrance 
— - ‚doors with ample platforms opening into large entrance halls, equiva- ` 
E. _ lent to а reception-room in their proportions, and mostly used in this 
= 2222 Way upon those occasions when large gatherings occur. For then - 
-the carriages are directed to a second entrance, generally spoken of as ` 
222, the servants or tradesman’s entrance, and usually having a staircase, of ` 
=. quite decent size, leading from the basement to the top story of the ` ` 
22222 house; guests thus arrive at the dressing-room, disrobe and come down - 
2727 the main staircase to find thelr hostess receiving in the hall, and during ` 
= the entertainment the main entrance door-would пог Бе used at all for =~ 
- entrance purposes. This would, of course, only apply to very large === 
` evening entertainments, and one can readily imagine the advantages of ^ - 
. the addition of the hall in its use аз а reception-room. Of course it =: 
—-- usually has a fireplace, and the main staircase. may ог may not ascend 7 
from this hall. Wide open stairwells are quite unusual,-except in the -= 
~homes of multi-milltonaires; where monumental formality so frequently 
— displaces what one naturally feels is artistic and comfortable. Of these = 
latter homes I do not wish to speak as they are much the same every- تت‎ 
where: But, to continue, surrounding this large hall one finds, in some — 
direction (it may be partly above, or partly below, or all on one floor), ` 
ав ample and fully equipped cloak-room ; not a little place under the | 
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stairs, but a room with windows, and finished, decorated, and furnished 
like the rest of the house, and with ample plumbing. 
А formal reception-room, sometimes called a drawing-room, is always 
the dainty room of the house, and the only part of it in whicb the 
occupants invariably hew to the line of formality. In this room are the 
most treasured pictures and rugs, the most delicate and valuable pieces 
of bric-à-brac and ornaments, the most expensive furniture, and invari- 
ably a grand piano, and perhaps a gilded harp. It is generally a small 
room, and very likely opens into the main living-room, which in Cana- 
dian homes is usually of ample proportions, sometimes as large as 
2 ç feet by со feet, seldom less than 18 feet by зо feet. This room has a 
low ceiling, often beamed or divided with wood panels, or with vaulted 
stucco finish ; the walls are frequently panelled in oak, mahogany, or 
pine ; but in every case the wood is stained to some soft and rather deep 
tone of brown. As in the hall and the other rooms, the floor would be 
of polished oak, laid in-very narrow strips and stained to a dark colour ;- 
indeed, sometimes stained jet black. Неге is the real piano of the 
house and its friends, and easy chairs and couches, pictures and rugs, 
and the architect might be pitied who permitted the construction of а 


fireplace which did not draw perfectly and was not of ample size. Off ` 


"this room is the veranda, already referred to, with French glazed 
pair of doors, invariably divided in rectangular forms, and making, 
when they are thrown open; the veranda and the living-room almost 
like one apartment. For the purpose of free circulation in large gather- 
ings, it is desirable that this living-room should have a direct entrance- 
from the hall; or it may be that it opens into the dining-room; which 
inits turn has usually a prominent entrance from the main hall. 

As the popular room of the house the dining-room is a close rival of 
- the living-room, for Canadian dining-rooms have many attractions. A 
wide mahogany table, either of antique design or copied from the 
antique, requirés space, consequently the dining-room 1s generally at 
least 17 feet:wide and from 20 feet to 30 feet long. These dimensions 
` are mentioned as average sizes, and usually the room would have recessed 


. windows, and a space for the sideboard which is also invariably of ` 


-antique design and of walnut; mahogany, ог rose-wood. I might men- 


tion incidentally that in all Canadian cities an abundance of beautiful ` ` 


and apparantly гаге old walnut and mahogany tables, chairs, couches, 
sideboards, book-cases, etc., as well as delft, brass and silver ware, to all 


“appearances genuinely-antique, are obtainable, and the supply never ` 


seems to become exhausted. Whether copied or genuine they are a 
- great boon to a country like Canada; where furniture makers have not 
yet realized the importance of design. Probably the walls of the dining- 
room would be panelled in wood with soft, dark colour finish of brown. 


== or mahogany, and the ceiling panelled ог coffered in enriched plaster, 


Ivory tinted. Occasionally, but not often, dining-rooms have marble 
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floors. Perhaps the most important feature of the dining-room is the 
large serving pantry, opening directly from it and finished to match in 
colour, etc. This is equipped with ample tables, shelving, and lockers, 
and a sink with running water. This in turn opens upon the kitchen, 
sometimes with a hall intervening, and sometimes directly. 

The kitchen, usually of quite moderate size and nowadays equipped 
with gas or electric cooking apparatus, has doors leading directly into 
the cook’s pantry, with large refrigerator supplied with ice from out- 
side. There is a housekeeper’s lock-up room and the tradesman’s 
entrance; but the main shelving for the kitchen is usually found in 
lockers placed around the walls, with rods below for hanging saucepans, 
etc. This, with white tiled walls and floor border, makes the kitchen 
exceedingly attractive and bright. This kitchen would not be complete 
without a sitting-room for the maids, and a laundry adjacent, or possibly 
below, equipped with porcelain tubs, electric-driven washer, wringer, 
and ironing machines, and a gas or electric heated dryer. With this 
arrangement one laundress can easily undertake the complete household 
washing for a large family. The laundress is an important personage 
in the Canadian home, and practically valets the family. 

The library, which is supposed to belong to the man of the house, is 
set apart as much as possible and has an entrance from the main hall, 
and may have the walls entirely covered with books, or only covered to 
a small extent; but there are always books, and a fireplace, and a few 
easy chairs, and probably some pictures. It may be said that in Canada 
it is much more difficult to obtain good pictures than good furniture. 
A house having such a ground floor as that described would probably 
occupy a piece of ground of not less than 100 feet by 200 feet; and 
incidental to these rooms would be, on two floors above, seven or 
eight family bedrooms, with one or two floors above, and at least three 
bathrooms, and servants quarters with perhaps four rooms and a bath- 
room. There would also be a house sewing-room, including lockers for 
linen storage, also the housemaid’s department. Of course all bedrooms 
are fitted with most ingenious devices for the keeping of clothes, linen, 
millinery, etc,, and an ample supply of mirror glass. White woodwork 
everywhere, and plenty of colour in the decorations, usually on the 
delicate side; simple little mantels and fireplaces where possible; electric 
lights; floors of polished oak or carpeted, according to the taste of the ` 
owners; bathrooms very complete with modern equipment; and tiled 
"walls and floors—all these make for comfort and pleasing effect. 

Such, with a huge room for skittles or billiards in the basement, and 
with a garage with at least three stalls, one of which would be a wash- 
rack, and the chauffeur’s apartment arranged above, might be said to be 
a description of any one of thousands of houses throughout the length 
and breadth of Canada. > 
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HOUSE AT TORONTO. FRANK 
DARLING, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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HATLEY PARK, VICTORIA, B.C. 
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HOUSE AT WINNIPEG 
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PAIR OF HOUSES AT MONTREAL 


JOHN D. ATCHISON, ARCHITECT 


E. AND W. S. MAXWELL, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE AT MONTREAL—THE LIVING-ROOM AND LIBRARY. 
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E. AND W. S. MAXWELL, ARCHITECTS 


HOUSE AT MONTREAL—THE DINING-ROOM 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. BY ARTHUR H. REID, F.R.LB.A. 


HE enormous area under British domination in South Africa 
presents such varying social, physical, and climatic conditions, 
which of necessity affect the habits and requirements of the 
European inhabitants, that the subject under review at first 
sight 1s perplexing. If the axiom be accepted that the character of a 
nation 1s reflected in its art productions, one may be excused for taking 
refuge in the postulate that the South African nation is heterogeneous, 
especially in view of the very limited space at the writer's disposal. 
From the British occupation of the Cape of Good Hope in 1806 up to, 
say, 189o, perhaps the less said about Domestic Architecture the better ! 
There were many factors in the days before that militated against the 
advancement of art, the chief of which were the lack of educational 
facilities, a need of appreciation of the comforts and refinements of 
modern life, due to isolation caused by the difficulties of transportation, 
and perhaps a natural disinclination to depart from the limits of the 
simple life then in vogue. These conditions have now more or less dis- 
appeared, and the accompanying illustrations of Modern Domestic 
Architecture will, it is hoped, bear comparison with the same class of 
work elsewhere. 
It is felt that it would be absurd to deal with the modern examples 
without a retrospective reference to those of the past, because the pro- 
fession should aim at the perpetuation and improvement of a style that 
is to some extent original, not so much in conception as on account of 
the exigencies of climatic conditions supported by the limits of local 
materials and by national sentiment. The characteristics of the old Cape 
country houses may be generally set forth as follows: They are invari- 
ably single-storied, with thatched roofs and more or less elaborated 
gables. The walls are of brick, plastered and whitewashed outside and 
inside. The windows have massive solid frames, fixed flush with the 
outside of walls, and the sashes are moulded and glazed in small panes. 
The lower sashes are protected by shutters with solid panels, and effect 
is gained by painting the frames and shutters dark green and the sashes 
white. There are no architraves to the outside of the openings and the 
inside reveals are plastered. Wrought and exposed wooden lintels and 
broad window boards complete the fenestral details. The door frames 
resemble those of the windows and are also fixed flush with the outside 
of walls. The doors are usually hung in upper and lower leaves, the 
former in many cases interchangeable with a sash to harmonize with 
the fenestration. Fanlights are always a feature, and in the better houses 
the astragals are executed in scroll form and sometimes are elaborately 


carved. The openings are generally emphasized by plaster or wooden . ` 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
pilasters with entablatures over ; the doors, frames, and order surround- 
Ing same are painted green and the fanlights white to match the 
windows. In some, but unfortunately few, cases, where the joinery is of 
teak the inevitable green paint has given place to varnish, with excellent 
results. The shutter fastenings and door hinges are generally of ham- 
mered iron of sound and ingenious design, probably inspired by good 
examples seen elsewhere. Fireplaces, though now indispensable, were 
not considered necessary and therefore chimneys are seldom in evidence. 
The floorsare usually of large red tiles or small yellow imported clinkers, 
set on edge, or of colonial wood that is practically unobtainable now. 3 
Ceilings are of wooden boarding laid upon wrought, exposed joists, spaced 
about three feet apart and stained and varnished. 

As illustrated bere, the planning left much to be desired, asall the service 
to and from the bedrooms has to be carried out through the Voorhuis 
or hall, or through the Het Kamer or inner hall. These halls are divided 
bya wooden screen, sometimes glazed. The бер, or paved area, along 
the outside of front or other walls, for sitting out in fine weather, is 
always a feature of the Cape homestead. It is seldom roofed but gene- 
rally 15 left open, ог protected against the sun bya vine on a pergola with 
wooden bearers and plastered piers or columns. Asa rule plastered seats 
with backs, as wind-guards, are placed as terminals-to the ends of the 
stoep. А setting of magnificent oak-trees, vines, or pot plants produces a 
most restful effect ona brightsunny day, especially when the background 
is of vineyards and distant blue mountains with which the whitened 
walls form a perfect harmony. 
To place a similar building in the crowded: street «t frontage of a town 
| | would be as absurd as it would be uncomfortable. It is therefore sub- 
A E mitted that the style of building above described may with propriety 
Е ` be claimed by the ** Cape ” as its own, and as a natural development due 
INE —— to thesingular local conditions of materials, labour, and natural surround- 
E E Е = ings that existed in the seventeenth century. 
Aa SSS Itisto be hoped that the architects of South 
A = = Africa will respect and. uphold the traditions. 
and characteristics of Cape domestic design, 
but at the same time improve upon it by the 
` adoption of such modern appliances and plan=_ 
= ning as will secure better hygienic conditions 
- combined with comfort, privacy, and conveni- 
ence. of service, Та conclusion, fhere can be 
little doubt that the outlines of the Cape gables 
are copies of examples still to be seen in 
-- Zeeland, Utrecht, Bruges, and the Isle of : 
x - Thanet ; but the details of mouldings ZEN 
and enrichments in the majority gf 
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gables at the Cape suggest an utter ignorance of the grammar of orna- 
ment. 


Some of the accompanying illustrations will, it is hoped, give an idea 
of the type of Domestic Architecture referred to above. Of the older 
houses three are shown of which the front of © Nectar” (p. 110) offers 
a good example of the open stoep ; while the view of © Tokai” (p.109) 
illustrates the addition of the vine pergola. The stoep and pergola seen 
‚ in another view ої “ Tokai” (p. 110), with the red tiled floor and cool 
seats, suggest rest and comfort on a hot day. " Morgenster " (p. 109) is 
another interesting and characteristic example of the “ Cape” style. 
Of the more modern houses illustrated ** Villa Arcadia,” the Johannes- 
burg residence of Sir Lionel Philips, Bart., is the most important. Ex- 
cellent views of this house will befound on pages т 11 to 114. Itissituated 
in the suburb of Park 'T'own and commands a fine view of the rolling 
veldt. The exterior walls are faced with plaster, with very little embel- 
lishment in the form of mouldings. The principal stoep hasa plaster 
ceiling, while the cloister ceiling is of timber over white columns, with 
an overhanging roof. Notable features of the exterior are the two 
beautiful iron balconies to the upper windows on either side, and an old 
Italian wrought-iron gateway in the arch at the end of the loggia. The 
roofs are covered with pantiles, the first ever made in the Transvaal, and 
it is interesting to note that most of the external and internal metal- 
work was executed by а South African craftsman, Mr. Ness. Mr. Her- - 
bert Baker designed the house. Another house, © Welgelegen,” by the 
same architect, is illustrated on page 115. It is a good example ої the 
Cape Colonial Dutch style and maintains the leading characteristic of 
the type. The house occupies the site of an older structure around 
which had grown a fine old garden. | 
Of the two houses by Messrs. Lyon and Fallan illustrated (pp. 116 and 
117), “Charleroi,” Sea Point, has a veranda and balcony of reinforced 
concrete ; while the roof is of slate with a tile ridge, The roof of < Au 
Caillou” is of < malthoid " surfaced with asbestos, ** Cheyne, Kenil- 
worth (р. 118), is а comfortable-looking residence designed by Messrs. 
Arthur and Walter Reid. The exterior walls are rough-cast, and the 
roof is covered with mottled Brosely tiles. The Parsonage, Montagu 
(p 118), was designed by Messrs. Parker and Forsyth and is typical of 
better class domestic work in rural districts where the cost of freightage 
necessitates the use of iron roofing. This difficulty is now being оуег- 


- come in some parts by the local manufacture of more suitable roofing 

material, Messrs, Parker and Forsyth also designed the N urses’ Home 

^at Somerset Hospital, ап entrance porch of which will be found on 

page 119. On the same page we show a seaside villa at St. James, Cape 

- Town, by Mr. W. J. Delbridge, one of a group situated on a hillside. 
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_ It possesses quiet dignity and suitability such as are obtainable with the 
materials at command. The roof is of tiles, with large concrete-covered 
gutter, while the high foundations are of stone. 


A HOUSE IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


А drawing and plan are reproduced on page 120 of a house designed by 
Messrs Tate-Smith and Henderson and erected under their supervision 
` in the first garden suburb in Africa, at Muthaiga, British East Africa. 
_ The principal feature of the planning is the loggia, or outside parlour, 

usually a dominating factor of houses in Equatoria. For nearly the 
whole of the year the loggia is the living-room ; all meals are taken 
there and it is used for the reception of visitors and their entertainment. 
The house is built of stone, faced with rough-cast cement, and the roof 
15 covered with cedar shingles. All the internal woodwork, including the 
floors, is executed in local cedar, oiled and wax-polished. The skilled 
labour employed in building the house was Indian and the unskilled 
native. : 
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“WELGELEGEN,” GROOTE 
SCHUUR, NEAR CAPE TOWN. 
HERBERT BAKER, F.R.I.B.A,, 
ARCHITECT 
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“CHARLEROI,” SEA POINT, CAPE TOWN 
LYON AND FALLON, ARCHITECTS 
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“AU CAILLOU,” SEA POINT 
CAPE TOWN. LYON AND FAL- 
LON, ARCHITECTS 
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“ CHEYNE," KENILWORTH, CAPE TOWN A. AND W. REID, ARCHITECTS 


THE PARSONAGE, MONTAGU PARKER AND FORSYTH, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE AT MUTHAIGA, NAIROBI 
TATE-SMITH AND HENDERSON 
ARCHITECTS 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN NEW 


ZEALAND. BY Е. DE J. CLERE, F.R.LB.A. 


EW ZEALAND is without doubt the most English of all the 

British possessions outside the Home Islands. In consequence 

of this similarity the people largely look to England for in- 
spirationin house building, and those who seek for any marked 

variety from the prototype may feel a little disappointed at seeing 
garden city residences reproduced in numbers in the suburbs of the 
towns of Maori-Land. The fact is that in many respects New Zea- 
landers are little more than transplanted English people, and are opposing 
in a vague and unconscious way those changes which a new епуігоп- 
ment and new conditions of living are of necessity forcing upon them. 
New Zealand differs very materially from Australia (parts of which have 
been settled since 1788) in one marked particular, and that is in the fact E 
that in New South Wales and Victoria, and, in a lesser degree, in the > 
smaller states, the people we meet are nearly all Australians. In New 
Zealand, оп the other hand, one half of the old and middle-aged people 
are English, Scotch, or Irish, and they have no particular desire to en- 
courage anything native, preferring rather to import books, pictures, 
designs, fashions, etc., from the lands of their birth than to encourage a 
National style in tbe land of their adoption. Notwithstanding this, the 
circumstances surrounding life in d new country, especially the scarcity 
of domestic labour, are forcing changes upon the people which un- 
doubtedly have a decided influence over the planning and designing of 


their houses. Р r 
Climate, of course, exerts a considerable influence over the requirements : : 53% 
of the householder, and іп а country which embraces about thirteen BR 
degrees of latitude, with a rainfall in some parts of ovef a hundred inches Š 


in the year, while in other districts there are droughts sometimes for 
months together, this is, of course, very varied. And when our English 
cousins read of sleeping verandas and so forth, they must not assume 
that these are general, or even common, in New Zealand. Asarule the 
sultry nights of an English summer are unknown in the greater part of ` 
the two Islands, and the prevalence of wind in most districts makes 


Originally vast areas of New Zealand were covered with forest, and 
timber was for many years by far the cheapest material to use in house 
construction. Even the foundations were generally of wooden blocks, 
and the roofs were covered with shingles split either from the totara or 
from the kikatea. The former timber is exceedingly durable, and there 
are roofs covered with it still in existence that must be fifty years old ; 
the latter, on the other hand, was largely a swamp-grown timber and 
was not lasting, being very subject to the ravages of the borer. These 
I2I 


NEW ZEALAND 
earlier houses were generally very simple in their design ; but, owing 
chiefly to the steep pitch of the roofs required to make them watertight, 
were often very picturesque. Verandas, too, which were adopted as a 
necessary adjunct almost from the first, took largely the box-like ap- 
pearance which the rectangular cottage might otherwise have had. 

It was always-a point in the minds of the earlier builders to have as few 
breaks as possible in the outside lines of their houses. А break means a 
somewhat damp internal angle ; but perhapsthe chief objection was that 
each break meant an extra cut and extra care in fitting in every board 
forming the outside and inside linings of walls, and was really more 
difficult, and consequently more costly, to make than a similar break 
would be in a built-up wall of brick or stone. There was no straining 
after the picturesque for the picture's sake in the minds of the practical 
carly settlers, and any charm that their buildings possessed arose from 
their very simplicity and fitness for the purpose they were intended to 
perform ; and these earlier houses, with their plain gables and simple 
outlines, were immeasurably preferable to what followed when the 
people were better off and before the advent of outside influences. 

In the second period of New Zealand Domestic Architecture the enter- 
prising carpenter-architect sprang into a flourishing existence. “ Wood- 


—ward's National Architecture” (an American book giving designs for 


houses which, according to the letterpress, were equally adapted to 
brick, stone, or timber construction, and thus carried their condemna- 
tion with them), and works of similar kind directed the taste of the 
"day, and the box-shaped house was covered with “ features” nailed all 
over it. Quoins (sometimes simple, sometimes panelled) were mitred 


onthe angles; bay-windows and other excrescences were carted from 


the mills and attached to the fronts ; classical porticoes, with cleverly 
built and-glued-up columns, marked the wealth of the building owner; : 
while ruby and bright green glass appeared in the vestibule and other 
doorways, and for some years vulgarity reigned supreme. -- | 


However,the children of the earliest settlers were, as a rule, much better | 
educated than their parents, and, with ап independence of thought and 


-action which might shock English people, insisted on having ashare in - 


the designing and furnishing of the new home that the increased wealth ` 


of the hardworking run-holder or merchant warranted their having. |, 
- It is surprising, and frequently а great pleasure to ап architect, to find — 
that the daughter of the house is-able, not only to appreciate the-well-- 
` weighed reasons for his work, but often to make happy suggestions Бу . 
which the final results are better than if left to his entirely masculine. - 
and professional management. Dame Fashionis, of course, agreat power 


in New Zealand as elsewhere, and her dictates (often foolish) have to be ` 
followed by the **up-to-date" in houses as they are in hats or skirts or 


— other matters, but of course with much more serious results to her de || 
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votees ; for an out-of-date house cannot be discarded as easily as а hobble 


skirt or a hat with a nine-foot periphery. | 
Some architects, faithful to their ideals, have striven to build to suit 
climate, materials, and the practical requirements of the householder; 


and though they may not have had the pecuniary success of the man ` 
who has copied almost unreservedly from English or American books, ` 


there is no doubt their efforts have gone some distance towards pro- 
ducing a national style. The copyist from English garden cities ís 
generally rather at a loss to know how to introduce into his design a 


really useful veranda, a feature which is in general demand in the 


Dominion. The earliest were usually mere additions to the rectangular 
house, often not more than 4 feet 6 inches and seldom more than 6 feet 
wide, with their coverings fixed to the wall of the house under the eaves 
of the main roof; and it was not till about thirty years ago that the 
veranda roof became an extension to the main roof, and was, as it were, 
made a real part of the house proper. Even then for some years the 
veranda was treated more as a promenade than an outside room ; but of 
late years the tendency has been to make it deeper and shorter and to use 
it for afternoon teas, and, in some districts (Hawke’s Bay, for instance), 
for sleeping in. A little thought will show the reader how far-reaching 
is the effect of the insistence of a wide veranda being made part of the 
home scheme. The low, long room, with the long, low window, so dear 


to many of us, becomes impossible when a wide veranda lies along the ` 
outside wall. If its highest part is only about 8 feet 6 inches from the - 


floor its lowest becomes little more than the height of a respectable cow- 
shed, darkening the room and being of little or no service. = 


Another point which has often to be insisted upon by the practical ` 


house-owner, and which causes despair to the picture-seeking architect, 


is the fact that all the rain-water falling on a roof has to be saved, and ` 


not saved in underground tanks to be afterwards pumped up into 


` „eisterns, but in horrible square things, or what is worse, in circular “ 

- affairs made of corrugated iron with flat tops, standing on a framing 
which has to be high enough to let the water gravitate naturally to the. E 

‘taps inside the house. It is obvious that a боо gallon tank, 5 feet in | 


height, standing 4 feet 6 inches above the floor-leyel, cannot collect 


water from. eaves that are less than ro feet above that level, a height. 
- which necessitates rooms being considerably more than7 feet б inches ` 
"between floor and ceiling, and which prevents the long sweep of a roof, | 
almost to the ground, which is a picturesque feature іп so many houses. | || 
.— These details are given to show how the copying architect, with little | 
= or no initiative, is hampered when he wishes to force on to a practical ` 
_ Client the latest bit of picturesque architecture culled from some modern | || 
— English or American publication. However, there is scope for himin 
` the towns where verandas are not а sine qua non, where there is ahigh- — — — 


NEW ZEALAND 
pressure water-supply and other advantages which make the English 
design fairly adaptable ; but though he is pursuing a primrose path to 
local fame and fortune, he is not advancing architecture very materially, 
and the thoughtful observing traveller sees little to interest him in a 
Letchworth house transplanted to the rugged and wind-swept hills of 
Auckland, Wellington, or Dunedin. 

"The building materials natural to New Zealand are varied, but a great 
many іп common use are imported. Roofshingles, which played an im- 
portant part as a covering in the early days, became unpopular owing to 
their inflammability, and where building by-laws were adopted in the 
towns they were forbidden and corrugated iron was more generally used. 
For some years this was unpainted, but in 1886 an enterprising architect 
ventured to coat one of his roofs with hematite (quantities of which 
oxide are found in the Nelson provinceand elsewhere) and red roofssoon 
became general, bright English oxide taking the place of the dark red 
native hematite first used. 

About fifteen years ago the Marseilles interlocking tile was imported 
into New Zealand by way of Sydney, and roofs covered with it are fairly 
common ; but the English tile, though used occasionally, 1s quite rare, 
its weight and cost putting it out of the market, The asbestos slates are 
becoming more and more popular, but the Welsh slates are seldom seen. 
Of wall-covering, timber weather-boarding is still the commonest, but 
rough-cast plastering is not rare and asbestos slabs, 8 inches by 4 inches, 
are frequently seen, battens of wood being used to cover the joints and 
thus producing a feeble half-timber effect. Expense and fear of earth- 
quakes seem to prevent brick houses being in demand, but occasionally 
they are met with, as are also places built of concrete or cement blocks. 
In planning, English models are not materially departed from, though 
it might be expected that American would be more generally adopted, 
as in the States the house-worker is more of the nature of the Colonial 

“domestic help” (the word “servant” is barred by the Government 
Labour Department) than the English equivalent is. Rooms are seldom 
made passage-ways, and the dining-room is generally the family rendez- 
vous and not, as in American plans, merely a place in which to have 
meals, and a passage-way between the kitchen and the rest of the house. 
Many architects are trying to introduce the general living-room in lieu. 
of the drawing-room and dining-room, but not with pronounced success 
where young children are concerned. These simple living-rooms are 
charming for middle-aged, old, or childless people, but the necessity for 
two or more rooms for general use is acutely felt where boisterous 
youth and peevish age are domiciled under the same roof. It must of ` 
course be remembered that in the Southern Hemisphere windows that 

have to catch the midday sun face the north and not the south, as in 
the northern countries. | | 
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BUNGALOW AT DAYS ВАХ BEERE AND GREENISH, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE AT PALMERSTON NORTH F. DE J. CLERE AND SON, ARCHITECTS 


HOUSE NEAR WELLINGTON F. DE J. CLERE, F.R.I.B.A, ARCHITECT 
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F. DE J. CLERE, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT 


BUNGALOW NEAR WELLINGTON 
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“ LANSDOWNE,” MARLBOROUGH W. HOULKER, ARCHITECT 
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BUNGALOW АТ EPSOM CHILWELL AND TREVITHICK, ARCHITECTS 


EDMUND R. WILSON, ARCHITECT 
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ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. BY ALFRED 
YOCKNEY 


INCE thelast issue of THE Sropro YEAR Book, the great Panama- 
Pacific Exposition has been opened and closed, the Palace of 
Fine Arts remaining intact till this year. From all parts of the 
world visitors have assembled at San Francisco and seen there, 
under the most impressive conditions, examples of American art of all 
descriptions. Under different circumstances the display and attendance 
would have been more international in character, but the collections 
were sufficiently varied in this respect. to enable comparisons to be 
made. Asregards the buildings themselves, the absence of the custom- 
ary “gingerbread” effects was noted with pleasure, and the exterior 
beauties of the exhibition did not fail to attract those who understand 
the difficulties of combining utility and grace. Those responsible for 
these structures deserved and received many tributes, while the success 
of the arrangements was enhanced by the enterprise of the promoters in 
securing the best architectural advice. Inside the different “ palaces” 
were arranged all kinds of objects, artistic and industrial, often in com- 
bination: and it was noticeable that such an alliance found favour with 
more certainty than ever. Among artists themselves this has long been 
an ideal—““the great partnership of Art and Commerce” being the 
theme of as many learned addresses and essays as was the case in Eng- 
land during the upheaval caused by William Morris and his associates. 
But mere repetition of such sentiments in artistic coteries does not ad- 
vance matters far beyond the charmed circle of the workers themselves, 
and the real signs of progress are to be found elsewhere. It isa fact that 
.hard-headed America is becoming convinced of the utility of art, and а 
hearing seems to be given to all propositions for employing craftsmen 
in work once considered to be hopelessly submerged in the depths of 
commercial inepitude. Design, after all, is worth consideration in 
things small as well as great, simple and elaborate, single and multi- 
plied; and nowhere are the growing possibilities of a union between 
beauty and materialism to be realized better than at festivals such as 
that which has taken place recently on the shores of the Pacific. 
What will be the outcome of the Exposition at San Francisco beyond 
the immediate one of international comparison and readjustment of 
standards remains to be seen. Such events bear fruit in distant days, 
sometimes a surprisingly long time afterwards. The truth of this was 
brought home to the British public in 1913, when three-year scholar- 
ships in architecture, sculpture, and decorative painting, each worth 
£200 per annum, were instituted out of surplus funds from the 1851 
Exhibition in London, the successful competitors proceeding to Rome; 
and it is significant that the American Academy in Rome owes its origin 
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А ` to the World's Columbian Exposition held in Chicago in 1893, the 
E controlling committee of which has only just been disbanded. It is 
quite possible, therefore, thát the most recent enterprise of the kind may 
yield educational assets far beyond the financial return, which, it may 
be hoped, will prove to be even in excess of expectations. One result of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition will be to popularize the movement for 
founding a permanent art collection on the Pacific coast, an object which 
finds influential support in many places. : 
The doings of American artists in every department are of perennial 
interest and importance, like those of the engineers and industrial 
pioneers, Their opportunities are so great and unique, their talents so 
marked and adaptable, that the future seems to hold in store а succession 
of openings for work in the United States, The possibilities are so en- 
gaging that they may well cause a certain amount of envy in the hearts 
of practitioners in the Eastern Hemisphere, especially architects who 
are usually bound by traditions and cramped. for space in which to de- 
velop their ideas, The majority of professional men in England spend 
their lives in executing minorischemes, useful enough and often distin- 
guished in their way, but lacking the supreme qualities derived from 
the stimulating influences of magnitude. The powers of human beings . 
are broadened by the contemplation and fulfilment of ambitious pro- 
jects, but opportunitiesare all toorareinan old-established country. Such 
large worksasthe Whiteley Homesin Surrey, andthe Lord Wandsworth 
‘Trust buildings in Hampshire, to name two of the most extensive build- 
- ing operations now in progress in England, provide scope for design on 
` the grand scale, and some modern garden cities have been conceived 
occasionally in an imaginative way. But in England the work is apt to 
- be divided up, to the detriment of comprehensive handling and the de- 
` yelopment of individual genius. Great powers of design are doomed to 
- remain dormant through the absence of incentive. пени 
In America it is otherwise. There, the significance of individual fore- ~ 
sight in planning is fully realized, and generalship in design is required . 
constantly, Great tracts of land are brought to productiveness under the 
I guidance of architects skilled in lay-outs and trained to estimate the ` 
EL `` relative value of large sites. Cities, universities, and industrial com- 
E - — munities spring up in all directions on bold, preconceived plans, un- |. 
‘hampered by the presence ofthoseancientand sometimes noble buildings - = — 
о which in older countries аге а perpetual menace to originality and рге- | 
EN ` cision in urban development. This freedom of mind in dealing with — | 
— -— - elaborate compositions is invaluable, and helps considerably towardsthe | 
solution of the problems and the attainment of the ideals which inspire > 
` - thinkers in the United States. So much importance is attached to thes <= 
` consideration of schemes as a whole that, apart from Civic Art, all forms = 
` of landscape architecture are considered specially in. many training - 
centres. One of the most recent movements in this direction is the | 
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establishment of a Department of Landscape Architecture at the Ohio — 
State University ; and elsewhere scientific activity is encouraged. 
In the sphere of Domestic Architecture the opportunities are уегу 
much the same in America as in England, with no definite line of de- 
marcation between the work of yesterday and to-day. Occasionally 
there is a chance to build on an extended plan, with the co-operation of 
a number of specialistsin fitting and decoration, but in the great majority 
of cases the habitations to be built are of moderate dimensions. Most 
of the houses illustrated in this section of the YEAR Boox are of this 
character, showing understanding of the clients’ requirements and 
striking the keynote of homely simplicity. One private house, however, 
may be singled out to denote the somewhat wider scope allowed to some 
fortunate architects, In this case there wereample funds in the possession 
of an appreciative client, with the result that an estate was laid out with 
artistic sympathy and to the greatest advantage from a practical and 
picturesque point of view. The ten illustrations of this residence indi- 
cate the pleasure with which the architect, Mr. D. Knickerbacker 
Boyd of Philadelphia, approached his task ; and they reveal his success 
in fulfilling the intentions of his Ӣебірп. 

The house of Mr. Charles S. Walton, alluded to above, is situated at St. 
Davids, on the outskirts of Philadelphia, and while it is interesting in 
itself, its value is supported by the accessory buildings and the various 
features in the grounds which contribute not 8 little to the interest of- 
this beautiful modern home. The success of the whole scheme із de- - 
noted by the opportunities given for the varied life which makes the ` 
country 50 agreeable and refreshing. Asa matter of fact the Walton re | 


== sidence is-within easy reach of the city, which. makes the development 


of the estate still more noteworthy. ‘To take the main building first, it 

- will be seen that it is happily placed on rising ground and the architect ` 

` has not failed to make the most of his approaches and vistas, The house ` 
itself owes its character to the Mission style of architecture which once 

` -preyailed in California, а source of inspiration suggested by the client. ` 

~- Asa preliminary measure the gate lodge (p. 1 a) was erected and the ` 


. architect at once became impressed with the possibilities of this roman ` ` 
tic line of thought. It may be noted in passing that this delightful lodge | 
fits comfortably into the wooded scenery, which was disturbed as little 
‘as possible; and being by the water's edge it was.made to serve also asa = 
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many pergolas, with their seasonable clothing of flowers, have been 
placed carefully to enhance the effect of the more natural accessories of 
the gardens. An attractive adjunct to the house itself is the patio or 
courtyard, partly sunk, with its high arched walls, fountain, paved 
walks,and hints of sweetly scented meditative nooks (р. 150). From Ше 
house itself this feature is refreshing to the eye, and the wooded back- 
ground shows how the architect availed himself of existing attractions. 
Within easy reach of the main residence is the garage and coachman's 
house (p. 152), but the most interesting of the subsidiary buildings is the 
log cabin (p. 153) which is sufficiently far away not to offer compari- 
sions in style. The plan shows the nature of this structure, with its 
. large living-room and ample, open-air lounge. It is a social centre, used 
largely as ап “ amusement house" and in connection with sports, 
swimming in the summer and skating in winter. There are tennis 
courts in proximity to this log cabin and a more congenial resting- 
place after healthy exercise could not be imagined. It may be mentioned 
that the lakes which provide such interesting items in the general 
scheme have been ** harnessed " for practical purposes, as well as being 
designed to give variety to the landscape. A water-wheel is constantly 
turned by the falling water and works a pump for the purpose of forcing 
water to a tank in the garage, from which іс gravitates to the fountains 
in the patio, in the breakfast-room, and in two places on the terrace. In 
some of this outside work Mr. Knickerbacker Boyd was assisted by 
Messrs. Sears and Wendell. 
By Mr. L. V. Boyd, also practising in Philadelphia, are houses at Queen 
Lane Manor, Philadelphia, Riverton, New Jersey (p. 155), and at 
Wynnewood, Pennsylvania (p. 154), the original features of which are 
clearly shown in the reproductions. 
Messrs. Duhring, Okie and Zieglers recent work is represented by 
several examples. In the first place there is “ Lynn House,” Langhorne 
(p. 157), once a farmhouse but now remodelled and extended. The 
building, in its original state, consisted of only a living-room and 
kitchen, with three rooms above. The old kitchen, with beamed ceiling 
restored, now forms the dining-room (p. 1 56),and the new kitchen, with 
pantry and laundry, is included in the additional wing. Two long 
porches, one of them covered with glass, face south, and a third is on 
the east. Another structure adapted to modern purposes is the Willet 
Studio Building, once an ice-house, now a stained-glass studio, with 
residence for Mr. and Mrs. Willet, whose collaborative work is so well 
known and appreciated in America. The covered staircase on the ex- 
terior (p. 156) is for the use of the workmen employed by the artists, and 
it forms a dignified feature. The house at Villa Nova (pp. 158 to 160), 
with its living porch and sleeping porch connecting the two wings, has 
an air of comfort and solidity. The service arrangements, forming one of 
the wings on the ground floor, are well considered. Меззгз. Duhring, 
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Okie and Ziegler are responsible also for the garden at Rosemont 
(p. 160) which, with its geometrical lines and columned pavilion, is 
essentially architectural. It is surrounded in a most pleasant way by 
longer established foliage and forms a successful contrast. 

The house at Haverford Township, Delaware, by Messrs. Wilson Eyre 
and]. С. McIlvaine, of Philadelphia (p.161), is constructed oflocalstone, 
covered with stucco, the roof being of different-toned slates, graduated 
in thickness, from quarries in the State of Vermont. Entering through 
the vestibule one reaches the main hall, which has a length of about 32 
feet, and, like most of the rooms on this floor, is lined with oak. The 
appearance and construction is suggested by the second illustration. 
Directly in front of the entrance and down the two steps is the drawing- 
room, and to the right the library, with loggia on the far side. The 
dining-room, breakfast porch, kitchens, etc., are to the left. Upstairs 
the chief bedrooms face south, there being a balcony over the loggia. 
The roof of the vestibule forms a terrace accessible from thesewing-room. 
The house is convenient in plan and distinguished in appearance. 

An architect’s own house always provokes more curiosity than those he 
designs for other people, for the last thought in building is expected in 
regard to its conception and completion. Like the lawyer's will, how- 
ever, it does not always prove to be exact in forethought. It would be 
interesting and instructive to know whether Mr. Elmer Grey of Los 
Angeles has ever modified his first opinions regarding his house, “Oak 
Knoll,” Pasadena (p. 162) ; whether, for instance, the semicircular bay 
gave the same value to the interior as to the elevation. It is certainly 
pleasant to look upon, reminiscent though it is of other days. That it 
should reappear as a feature of an architect’s own residence in California 
is noteworthy. In addition to this keynote the building has dignified 
touches, such as the terraced approaches and balustraded portico, and 
it is happily placed on an incline. 

Mr. H. T. Lindeberg (late Messrs. Albro and Lindeberg), New York, is 
represented in these pages by illustrations of three buildings of distinction. 
There із د‎ pleasant freshness of design, a feeling of stateliness in ** Fox- 
hollow Farm," Rhinebeck, New York (p. 163). The tall columns give 
strength to the perspective and the pierced parapet completes this ex- 
tended portico with good effect. The high roof and dormers add a 
picturesque note, and the success of the house is assured by its situation 
among the fine old trees. There is French influence in the residence 
at White Plains, New York, the garden front of which is illustrated 
(p. 164). It is а low-lying, comfortable building with a character of its 
own. The third house, among the recent work of Mr. Lindeberg, is 
situated in the Pocantico Hills (p. 164). This is of the farmhouse type 
and, indeed, may have been adapted from an earlier structure. In the 
distance the tiling has all the appearance of thatching and the work has 
been done admirably. The rusticity of the whole building has been 
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secured very cleverly, reflecting credit on the architect and on those who 
carried out his design. Nothing could be more simple or charming. 
Among the new houses by Messrs. Mellor and Meigs, of Philadelphia, 
isthatatSt. Davids, as wellasarestorationat Edgemont (pp.165 and 166). 
The former, by reason of its construction, is rugged inappearance and at- 
tracts the eye by its homeliness. There isa wicket gate at the entrance to 
the living-room and other fittings denoting the client's requirements for 
safeguarding children. The house restored by Messrs. Mellorand Meigs 
is represented by two interior views. One is the library, book-lined and 
furnished with the austerity due to a workroom, and the other shows 
part of the dining-room, which, at one end, is also used as the living- 
room. Simplicity is noticeable in this dwelling, both without and 
within. 

Mr. Howard Shaw of Chicago has designed nrany interesting houses in 
town and country, nearly all of which are marked by originality in cer- 
tain details, particularly entrances and doorways. Whether on a large or 
a small scale these features are thought out with special regard to the 
position and nature of the building. ‘The house at Lake Forest (p. 167) 
seemed to demand a rounded portal with a metal hood ; while for the 
doorway in the house at St. Louis (p. 167) a square-headed treatment 
seemed more appropriate. In each of these cases Mr. Shaw achieved a 
good effect without much elaboration. ° 


- Although Mr. W. W. Bosworth, New York, is not represented by any | 


strictly architectural work, the illustrations include some examples of 
his practice in the accessory art of garden-making. Asarchitect to Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, he has had ample scope for his talents in house 
design, and he has been no less fortunate in other opportunities, a fact 
revealed by his work in the Rockefeller Gardens, Pocantico Hills, New 
York (p. 168). The pergolainthe circular gardenis graceful and effective, 
adequate for its purpose but not more than that, while the other pergola, x 
with its beautiful lattice-work and carved supports, forms a fitting- 
vantage-ground for the perfect vistas with which it has so much in 
common. == = == 

The profession of landscape architecture is one with boundless possi- 


-bilities in America, where there is an almost unique appreciation for 


everything that fosters a love of nature. From childhood onwards the 
subject is before the population, and study of the various branches of 
knowledge is encouraged in the most enterprising and far-seeing way. 


- For this reason there is due scope for both simple and elaborate schemes. ` 


Among the latter may be mentioned the work of Mr. James L. Greenleaf, | 
landscape architect, New York, for Mr. Jacob Schiff at Seabright, New - 
Jersey, and for Mr. Mortimer Schiff at Oyster Bay. In the former case ` 
the effect of the rose garden has been heightened by the addition of a ` 
fountain, executed by M. Deplechin and imported from France. The 
characteristics of the grounds at Oyster Bay are clearly seen in the illus- 
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tration (р. 169). Formal, and with that reverence об edge, so amiabl 
despised by all partisans of irregular gardens, these pleasant walks have | 
been arranged with full regard to beauty and their uses for gentle (| 
exercises. The background of trees was a fortunate adjunct to the com- = 
position, and it must have given Mr. Greenleaf artistic pleasure to | | 
produce his work under such conditions. Е 
Sculpture is the most conspicuous handmaiden of architecture, and a 
great deal of excellent work.is done in conjunction with buildings. As 52 
ап instance of this association, reference may be made (о the finish given Й 
to the Ryan Art Gallery, New York, by the decorations of Мг. А. Е 
Stirling Calder. Two spandrels, * Imagination” and “ Beauty,” are il- 
lustrated (р. 180). This well-known artist, son of a sculptor from Aber- 
deen, was one of those who contributed to the importance of the recent 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. He designed “The Fountain of Energy” 
for the centre of the South Garden, а symbolical study made remark- 
able by the mounted Indian with trumpeters standing on each shoulder. 
It was built up well, forming a monumental group. Another work by 
Mr. Calder at the Exposition was the Medallion for the Triumphal 
Arch of the “Court of Sun and Stars” (p. 180), in which the cornucopia 
is introduced in a decorative way as an accessory to the figures. | See | 
That Mr, Carle M. Boog, Brooklyn, hasa considerable sense of humour 
and is able to transmit it will be obvious from the reproductions of his 
designs entitled “Jack Sprat,” “ King Thrushbeard,” and “The Frog 
Prince" (p. 171). These decorations are intended, of course, for a ` 
nursery, where they will be most acceptable in the general scheme. | Ея 
The work of Miss Ida J, Burgess shows the artist's decorative instinct, | |(-- 
and this quality is revealed in her ease] pictures as wellas in her projects <= 
on a larger scale. The examples chosen (р: 172) are for the embellish- 
ment of а wall, though not. executed on the surface itself. “Dawn” 
- forms ап excellent centrepiece in the series of three, the broadly treated 
figures blending harmoniously with the landscape ; while in “ The 
- Dance" there is a suggestion of movement without interference with 
- the ideal of repose which should govern paintings of this character. 
` Though divided, the composition is coherent, and indicates Miss Bur- 
gess's familiarity with the technique of another branch of art, namely, ` 
stained glass. This design indeed might be adapted for such a purpose. | 
— Mr. Arthur T. Hewlett is identified with the other well-known crafts- 
men, Mr. J. Monroe Hewlett, who is primarily an architect, and Mr. 
Charles Basing. From their studio in Brooklyn some excellent work 
- has been issued, bearing testimony to their joint and individual inspira- 
tion, An interesting example is the " 1860” decoration for a morn | 
 — ing room, a costume piece 16 feet long by 11 feet high, painted in ` 
tempera and oil colour on a rough canvas. The whole treatment of this | 
historical theme, especially the delicacy of tone and the grouping of the 
figures, aroused much favourable comment when the work was shown 
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at the Exhibition of the Architectural League of New York. Another 
composition, equally successful, though in a different vein, is the trip- 
tych for an overmantel (p. 173). This pleasing landscape study is full 
of atmospheric beauty and the majesty of natural forms is cleverly ren- 
dered. The work is executed on soft linen with dye and water-colour. 
There is a hint of Puvis de Chavannes in the mural panel by Miss 
Isabel L. Whitney (p. 174). A poetic idea is conveyed with admirable 
effect, the various accessories being introduced with a capable hand. 
The dream city appearing just below the clouds is the symbol of a 
romantic future, which the kneeling maiden regards fervently across 
the intermediate rocky ground and rushing waters. "There is sincerity 
in this ambitious composition as well as understanding of technical re- 
quirements. In perspective, design, and colour values this panel, with 
its appropriate framework, is satisfying. Miss Whitney has recently de- 
signed some schemes of decoration for reproduction as friezes and 
otherwise, such work being founded on sporting and nursery topics. In 
these experiments adaptability has been shown with much ingenuity. 
Mr. Robert K. Ryland's reputation in America stands high and, as will 
be seen from the illustrations (p. 175), it is established on good founda- 
tions. T'he representative of Spring in his picture with that title is a 
stately figure, waiking through fields of daffodils and carrying away 
blossoms as tokens of the season, There is yearning and doubt in her 
eyes as though expressing the general attitude of humanity towards the 
future. The second composition is more elaborate and points a moral, 
for we see Opportunity slipping away on her winged wheel, while 
. mournful Regret follows in her wake along the primrose path to bring 
tears to the eyes of dilatory and dissappointed man. “If youth but 
knew,” and so forth ! Mr. Ryland can tell a story in paint without in- 
sisting on his ability in this respect, for above all the decorative qualities 
of his work come first and the pictorial significance emerges later. | 
The first illustration of stained glass is by Miss Clara M.'Burd, of New 
York, and represents a window for the William Bradley Mausoleum 
(P. 175). It is designed with due feeling and executed with artistic 

ower. Other recent work by Miss Burd includes an important window 
for the Collegiate Church, New York, and one for the First Congrega- 

tional Church, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. | 
Мг. Joseph Lauber Баз been closely identified with the progress of 
American art, not only through his own work, but by his influence in 
connection with the Maryland Institute, Baltimore, where he has con- 
ducted courses in design and mural decoration for some years. As an 
assistant to John La Farge he had the best training conceivable, and 
his work is representative of leading contemporary productions. The 
window “ The Pilgrimage of Life” (p. 176), is in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Montclair, New Jersey, where it fulfils its purpose to the 
best advantage. Truthfulness, righteousness, and motherly sentiment 
146 : | 


: - the National Society of Craftsmen and chairman of the Exhibition 
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predominate in the motive, and the scheme is carried out with pleasant. 
intensity of thought. Ë Er or 
The Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati, is one of the most important in 
the United States, and the work produced there is recognized far and 
wide for its merits and originality. Closely allied with commercial 
undertakings and developing a high artistic strain in this department, 
there is abundant evidence to show that in purely decorative work the 
early efforts of the promoters have been more than maintained. Look- 
ing first at some of the utilitarian schemes, there is the serviceable stair- 
case in the Mayo Clinic Building at Rochester (р. 177), executed for 
the architects, Messrs. Ellerbe and Round. Те problems in construc- 22525 
tion have been well met and the total result is good. Тһе bathroom DE 
which owes its inception to Mr. John Dee Wareham (p. 177), relies 
partially on plain surfaces, but the effect is enhanced by an appropriate 
frieze representing children at play. Every one knows how tiling in 
selected shades of colour furnishes a bathroom in the most agreeable 
- manner possible, and this illustration suggests a very attractive treat- 
ment. There is something exotic in the panels for a restaurant (p. 178), 
and the execution of the design by Messrs. Laub and Helving must: - 
have presented some difficulties, but these seem to have been overcome 
in a most adequate way. This fanciful scheme of decoration does not 
rely wholly on colour, but that quality forms an additional claim to dis- 
tinction: Both in conception and realization these panels are noteworthy. 
A simple example of exterior decoration is shown on page 179, this 
‚being one of several panels оп a residence at Short Hills. The specimens 
of flower vases included among the reproductions (p. 178) are especially ` pn 
interesting because they are a new type of Rookwood pottery. They XE Er 
-are of soft porcelain, with a rich glaze flowing over forms perfectly ` du 
plain or enriched with subtle low-relief modelling, or sometimes a dark ` — 
border design flatly painted on the clay body. It may be predicted that ze 
- these results of long experiment will be welcomed by collectors, not по 
only on the score of rarity but because they are among the most beauti- | و‎ 
- ful productions of modern kilns, ET 55 SER 
Mrs. Warren-O’Hara has given a great deal of thought to various forms 
.— of artistic industry and has influenced a high standard in productionin . 
- other ways than by her own example. She із, for instance, a director of ` 


Committee, Fhe enterprise to which she has given the closest attention 
_ is ceramic work, her most recent successes in this direction including | 
— the highest honours at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. The table-pieces | 
2 (р: 179) show Mrs. Warren-O'Hara's efforts in simple design, the ware 

^ being admirable in shape and decoration. The bowl illustrated оп ће ` 
^. same page База more intricate pattern and relies for its beauty on the 


 . carefully considered juxtaposition of colours... 
— At the present time there is an important movement on foot amonga | 
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large number of architects in America to introduce colour in façades 
and interiors. Faience, with its great resources of colour and variation 
of texture, is recognized as the medium with which the problem may 
besolved. One of the great difficulties is that of permanency, and in this 
respect contemporary experiments have yielded results which point to 
great advance in the future. A notable contributor to the existing know- 
ledge of the subject is Mr. Leon V. Solon, who is as well known in 
England as in America. Son of the famous Louis M. Solon and born at 
Stoke-on-Trent, there is scarcely a branch of art which he has not 
studied, as the catalogues of various exhibitions remind us. It is asa 
ceramist with the American Encaustic Tiling Company that he is en- 
gaged chiefly in New York. There his talent finds full scope and, in 
association with architectural problems, forms a valuable asset. He is 
influenced technically by the creations of other days and has discovered 
many of the secrets of antiquity. In the work illustrated his partiality 
for older forms is indicated. The seventeenth-century figure decoration 
in Tuscan glazes (p. 180) is a good example of such derivation and 
would satisfy the most critical eye. The blend of rich colours is a 
feature of this design and the floral motive is happily combined with 
the outer portion. An ambitious production is the panel, measuring 
12 by 7 feet (p. 181). It is a decoration in the style of the ancient 
art of Yucatan and is made in glazed faience, the frame being in rough- 
hewn timber with faience insertions. There is, of course, historical 
significance in the composition, which has been planned with balance 
and the pictorial sense, but it is in the interpretation of archaic senti- 
ment that the panel is also remarkable. "То express such an idea in 
so difficult a medium is a tribute to the powers of Mr. Solon and his 
assistants. Е 
The Fulper Pottery Company, Flemington, dating back to 1805, is re- 
sponsible for the lamp, bowl, and vase illustrated on page 182. These are 
individual in treatment. The bowl, with its quaint effigy feet, could be 
used either for fruit or flowers ; it is in blue matte glaze with sky-blue 
lining. The lamp is intended for burning oil and is one of many original 
designs for this method of illumination. Lamps for electric light are 
produced in every variety of colour for general and special purposes, the 
glazes harmonizing with prepared schemes of decoration. 
The work of the Glen Tor Studio, Nyack, under the direction of Miss 
Lydia B. Godfrey, is mainly in connection with decorative panels in 
tiling for wallsand fireplaces, complete chimney breasts being a speciality. 
Alone or in connection with the work of architects, these schemes have 
proved very acceptable. Some of the most successful themes have been 
inspired by mountain sunsets, glowing with colour and stimulating to 
the imagination. The desk lamp and small side lights (p. 182) show 
productions of another kind, full of character and charm, also emanating 
from the studio on the Hudson River. ve 
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